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204 REVIEWS 

bulk of his volume is devoted to English developments. Scotland features 
only as 'North Britain': little or nothing is said about purely Scottish themes. 
The author's treatment of religion, for example, deals exclusively with the 
Church of England and English dissent and makes no mention of the 
Disruption in the Church of Scotland or of the changing Situation of the 
Catholic Community. To judge by his bibliography, his only source for 
Scottish history is the Edinburgh History of Scotland. He makes no mention of 
the Arnold New History of Scotland, let alone of more specialised Scottish 
studies. As a guide to the evolution of early industrial England Dr Evans 
makes an observant and reliable companion, but those in search of 
enlightenment on matters Scottish will have to look elsewhere. 

JAMES F. MGMILLAN 



The Invention of Tradition. 

Edited by Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger. Pp. 320. 

Past and Present Publications, Cambridge University Press, 1983. 

The essays which make up this volume are concerned with a subject of 
great fascination and very definite historical importance; the English- 
speaking world has much to learn from the lesson that not only are its 
traditions neither immemorial nor unchanged, but that they may even be 
invented. As Hobsbawm's introduction rightly argues, for 'historians, social 
anthropologists and a variety of other workers in the human sciences', 
'invented traditions' — and the reasons for inventing them — are crucial to 
the understanding of human society. 

Herein lies the difficulty, however. The social and political reasons for 
invention require analysis as much as the invented traditions themselves; 
and within the compass of a single essay, justice may not fully be done to 
both. This book comprises articles on Britain, at home, in India, in Africa; a 
context-setting article on Europe; and articles on two of the three Celtic- 
fringe areas, Scotland and Wales. As an example of success in discussing both 
parts of the subject, David Cannadine's long and interesting essay on 'The 
Context, Performance and Meaning of Ritual: The British Monarchy and 
"The Invention of Tradition", c. 1820-1977' deserves honorable mention. 
Sadly, Hugh Trevor-Roper's article on 'The Highland Tradition of 
Scotland' comes at the other end of the scale. It could hardly be otherwise 
when it is by far the shortest article in the book, less than half the length of 
Cannandine's or Prys Morgan's wide-ranging 'From a Death to a View: The 
Hunt for the Welsh Past in the Romantic Period'. Trevor-Roper con- 
centrates on Highland dress; Morgan discusses language, music, Druids, 
past 'heroes', dress and much besides. What Trevor-Roper says is certainly 
lively, readable and interesting; the 'sensual bully' Macpherson, inventor of 
'Ossian', and the Sobieski Stuarts, authors of the spurious 'authority' on 
clan tartans, are vividly and delightfully portrayed. But his context is too 
thin, and sometimes doubtful. He is justified in linking the Celtic societies of 
Ireland and the Western Highlands, but goes too far in describing the 
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Scottish highlanders as 'simply the overflow of Ireland' until the late 
seventeenth Century. Moreover, the immemorial hostility between high- 
lander and lowlander is surely itself an 'invented tradition', tentatively 
expressed by Fordun in the late fourteenth Century and taking two centuries 
to gain ground. George Buchanan was the first to detect the common origin 
of the Celtic languages. That a great European scholar turned his attention 
to these languages indicates continuing appreciation of Gaelic culture in 
high places; it was Buchanan's greatest pupil, James VI, who denied the 
value of this culture. It is a pity that Trevor-Roper did not bring his 
knowledge of Buchanan to bear on his scene-setting discussion, leaving it to 
Morgan to make a somewhat cavalier reference (67). His valid point about 
the formation of Highland regiments in the aftermath of the '45 might have 
been paralleled by discussion of the ambivalent lowland attitude created by 
the worst excesses of the Highland Clearances; and Morgan's discussion of 
the appeal to English tourists, from the end of the eighteenth Century, of 
what the Welsh regarded as their dreary and forbidding landscape, has its 
exact counterpart in Scotland — with the addition that the Scottish hüls 
found favour with the English-based monarchy. The smashing of the idea of 
ancient highland dress is of course greatly to be welcomed, even if it will not 
prevent that invention of an English Quaker being worn 'by Scots and 
supposed Scots from Texas to Tokyo'; but it might have been hoped that 
Trevor-Roper's scholarship and elegance of style had been directed to a 
wider canvas. 

JENNY WORMALD 



Gladstone. Volume i, 1809- 1865. 

By Richard Shannon. Pp. xvii, 580. 

London: Methuen and Co, 1982. Paperback 1984. £8.95. 

The paperback edition of Richard Shannon's highly acclaimed biography 
has quickly followed the hardback and this is to be welcomed. Professor 
Shannon has taken the opportunity to make certain revisions in his original 
text; and there is, therefore, all the more reason to add a further note of praise 
to those which have already been made. This is a work of thorough 
scholarship and illuminating Interpretation, based on all the available 
manuscript sources and a füll and up-to-date appraisal of the secondary 
material. 

If the extent of the source material is one of the great strengths of the book, 
another is Professor Shannon's grasp of the historical background. This is 
especially important at periods of considerable political confusion, such as 
the eighteen fifties and early sixties, when political allegiances and groupings 
were undergoing slow and tortuous changes. No mere biographical survey 
could hope to make sense of Gladstone in this period; but Professor 
Shannon's historical instinct and treatment help the reader to follow 
Gladstone's movements and understand them. 

Not that Gladstone 'the man' is lost in 'the times'. Professor Shannon 
holds this delicate balance very neatly. Gladstone's personal and family life is 



